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LATE  NEWS 


The  Uruguayan  National  Executive  Council  has  voiced  the  proposal 
for  increasing  the  exchange  rate  and  reducing  export  duties  and  taxes 
for  wool  (see  May,  195^  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets) ,  When 
referred  "back  to  the  General  Parliamentary  Assembly  supporters  of  the 
hill  failed  to  muster  a  three-fifths  majority  vote  required  to  over-ride 
the  veto.    The  measure  is  now  dead  since  a  vetoed  measure  cannot  he  acted 
upon  until  the  next  sesaion  of  parliament,  which  means  after  March  1,  1955 
unless  a  special  session  is  called  "beforehand. 

The  present  base  exchange  rate  of  1.519  pesos  to  the  dollar  for 
greasy  wool  reported  in  the  May  3  issue  is  applied  to  only  95  percent  of 
t;he  export  valuation,  5  percent  is  allowed  at  the  free  rate  hy  an  earlier 
decree. 

Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  in  March  195**  amounted  to 
16,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  mailing  an  August -March  total  of 
92,000.    The  latter  total  includes  ^0,000  hales  from  Egypt,  lo,0C0  from 
Mexico,  15,000  from  India,  8,000  from  Peru,  7,000  from  Pakistan,  3,000 
from  the  Anglo- Egypt ain  Sudan,  and  2,000  from  Brazil. 


(Continued  on  Page  507) 
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FRANCE  CUTS  PRICES  OF 
AMERICAN-TYPE  CIGARETTES 

Prices  of  American  and  other  imported  cigarettes  and  French  manufac- 
tured flue-cured  blends  were  reduced  May  1,  195** «    American-made  cigarettes 
were  reduced  20  francs  per  pack  (about  10  percent)-    Prices  were  lowered  on 
the  following  French  brands:    Week  End,  20  francs  (12.5  percent),  Balto,  10 
francs  (7  percent)  and  High  Life,  10  francs  (l6.7  percent).  These  cuts 
cancelled  the  price  rises  of  March  1953.    Week  End  is  a  straight  flue- 
cured  cigarette;  Balto  and  High  Life  contain  some  American  tobacco. 

Sales  of  these  cigarettes  declined  considerably  after  the  price  increase 
of  a  year  ago.    Part  of  this  was  believed  due  to  stepped-up  black  market 
activities  made  profitable  by  the  higher  prices.    Monopoly  recognition  of  a 
definite  demand  for  American- type  tobacco  is  shown  by  efforts  to  increase 
the  sales  of  Week  End  cigarettes.    This  brand  is  being  promoted  by  a  heavy 
advertising  campaign  directed  at  supplying  and  developing  the  apparent 
market r    Development  of  this  market  should  increase  the  demand  for  United 
States  light  tobacco  in  France. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA'S  FLUE-CURED 
PRODUCTION  UP  IN  195** 

Official  estimates  place  Southern  Rhodesia's  195**  harvest  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  at  117  million  pounds,  compared  with  105  million  for  1953 - 
Salisbury  auctions  opened  on  March  23,  but  early  reports  indicate  no  general 
trend  on  prices  paid  to  growers  e    The  195**  flue-cured  harvests  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  are  placed  at  11*9  million  pounds  and  3*9  million 
pounds,  respectively.,    Both  figures  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  for  1953 » 

AUSTRALIA  TO  RAISE  PERCENT  OF  DOMESTIC 
LEAF  IN  CIGARETTES  AND  TOBACCO 

A  schedule  of  new  blending  percentages  was  recently. announced  by  the 
Australian  Minister  for  trade  and  customs.    Requirements  for  cigarettes 
will  remain  at  6  percent  Australian  leaf  until  July  1,  1955  >  when  it  will 
be  increased  to  1^  percent.    Pipe  and  cigarette  tobacco  mixtures  will  be 
raised  from  the  present  10  percent  to  12^  percent  July  1,  195**  through 
June  30,  1955  and  to  17 \  percent  thereafter. 

These  blending  percentages  will  be  enforced  as  in  the  past  by  prefer- 
ential tariff  rates  on  the  imported  tobaccos  used  in  blending.    Rates  are 
much  higher  on  tobaccos  that  go  into  blends  with  smaller  amounts  of  domestic 
leaf,    Australian  growers  !aave  been  asking  for  even  higher  percentages  of 
domestic  leaf.    They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement,  even 
though  it  results  in  favorable  prices  for  the  higher  grades,  because  large 
amounts  of  the  lower  grades  are  left  unsold. 
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DENMARK'S  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  DOWN; 
U.  S.  SEARE  MAINTAINED 

Denmark's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1953  totaled  20.9 
million  pounds  —  6  percent  below  the  1952  figure  of  22.3  million,  and  9 
percent  below  the  191+7-51  average.    Last  year  the  United  States  supplied 
10.2  million  pounds  compared  with  11*2  million  in  1952.    For  both  of  these 
years,  theUnited  States  share  in  Denmark's  tobacco  import  trade  amounted 
to  about  one-half.    In  contrast,  for  19^7-51*  the  United  States  share 
averaged  only  about  ho  percent.    During  the  prewar  (1935-39)  period,  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  averaged  only  3»9  million  pounds,  or  19 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  Danish  Tobacco  Manufacturers  Association  does  not  foresee  any  sig- 
nificant change  in  demand  for  United  States  tobacco  during  195^*    For  the 
past  several  years  imports  from  this  country  have  consisted  largely  of  flue< 
cured  and  Burley,  with  lesser  amounts  of  fire-cured  and  cigar  leaf, 

ARGENTINE  MEAT  SHIPMENT  CONTRACTS  TO  U.K. 
TO  END  FOLLOWING  DECONTROL 

Officials  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  have  announced  that  no 
new  contracts  for  the  Government  purchase  of  meat  or  other  foods  in 
Argentina  will  be  undertaken,  following  the  ending  of  meat  controls  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  July.    Argentina  had  agreed  to  deliver  around  280 
million  pounds  of  meat  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  6  months  of 
195^  but  all  of  this  quantity  has  not  been  delivered  (See  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets ,  March  15,  195^  and  March  29,  I95U). 

Shipments  of  meat  from  Argentina  will  continue  to  be  made  for  the 
account  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  after  July  3  on  the  unfulfilled  contracts, 
and  beef  shipments,  in  particular,  will  continue  for  seme  time  thereafter. 
Private  imports  of  each  type  of  meat  will  be  allowed  as  soon  as  Ministry 
purchases  are  ccmpletedt    Types  which  are  not  being  bought  by  the  Ministry, 
such  as  mutton,  will  be  handled  by  private  traders  from  the  time  of 
decontrol  (July  h) „ 

LIVESTOCK  IMPORTS  FROM  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS  PERMITTED 

Imports  of  live  animals  from  the  Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
(The  Channel  Islands)  to  the  United  States  are  again  permitted,  as  it 
has  been  determined  that  that  area  is  now  free  from  rinderpest  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.    This  change  in  the  United  States  inspection  regulations 
relating  to  imports  became  effective  April  12. 
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Importations  of  live  animals  from  the  Channel  Islands,  a  source 
of  relatively  small  numbers  of  superior  dairy  cattle  for  the  United 
States,  have  net  been  permitted  since  May  1952,  following  an  outbreak 
cf  the  disease.    Action  closing  the  United  States  borders  to  imports 
of  susceptible  animals  and  their  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meats  is 
required  by  provision  of  United  States  law,  wMch  prohibits  such 
imports  frcm  any  country  where  foot"-and->mouth  disease  is  known  to 
exist. 

Due  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  foot-and-imiuth  disease  in  the 
world,  United  States  law  prohibits  imports  of  live  animals  and  fresh  or 
frozen  meats  from  many  countries.    Other  areas  not  included  under  the 
foot-and-mouth  ban,  and  therefore  allowed  to  export  live  animals  and 
fresh  meat  to  the  United  States,  include  North  and  Central  America, 
(except  Mexico,  and  Martinique),  Australia,  v%*eenland,  Iceland,  New 
Zealand,  Northern  Ireland,  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  Norway. 

FURTHER  DETAILS  CF  DECONTROL  OF 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  UCK. 

Private  importation  of  butter  and  most  varieties  of  cheese 
was  resumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  May  9;  details  of  the  Import 
licensing  arrangements  were  published  in  Notice  of  Importers  No. 
6Uo„    The  Ministry  of  Food  has  been  the  sole  importer  of  butter  and 
ration- type  cheese  since  1939  and,  in  the  case  of  butter,  all  sales 
have  been  made  under  the  "National"  label.    The  use  of  private  labels 
and  trade-marks  will  again  be  allowed. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  will  continue  to  supply  the  trade  from 
stocks  of  national  butter  available.    The  Ministry's  agents  will 
act  as  first-hand  distributors  and  will  sell  to  wholesalers  at  prices 
to  be  announced  to  the  Agents  each  week.    The  price  for  the  first 
off-ration  issue  of  top  grade  butter  (both  home  produced  and  imported 
supplies)  was  51*25  cents  per  pound  and  for  top  grade  cheese  22.5  cents 
per  pouid. 

In  1953  the  United  Kingdom  imported  282,000  metric  tons  of  butter 
of  which  27/000  came  frcm  Australia,  10^,000  tons  from  Denmark, 
12,000  tons  from  the  Netherlands,  131,000  tons  from  New  Zealand  and 
8,000  tons  from  other  countries.    Of  the  116,000  metric  tons  of  cheese 
imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1953  3.8,000  tons  originated  in 
Australia,  91>0CO  tons  came  frcm  New  Zealand,  6,000  tons  from  Canada- 
and  1,000  tons  frcm  Denmark.    The  Ministry  of  Food  has  a  long  term 
contract  with  Denmark  for  butter  which  is  due  to  expire  on  September  $, 
1955*    Long-term  contracts  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  butter 
and  cheese  are  effective  until  June  30,  1955  and  July  31,  1955  respec- 
tively.   All  contracts  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  mutual  consent. 
However,  none  of  the  supplying  countries  has  indicated  any  willingness 
to  terminate  before  the  expiration  date. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCE  BOARD  TO  CONTROL 
AUSTRALIAN  DAIRY  EXPORTS 

The  Ministry  of  Shipping  has  announced  that  exports  of  Australian 
butter  and  -heese  would  henceforth  be  handled  by  the  Australian  Dairy 
-reduce  Beard.    While  the  services  of  existing  private  exporters  will 
be  utilized  to  carry  cut  the  phusical  handling,  storage  and  shipping 
02  the  produce,  the  Eoard  will  determine  the  selling  policy,  will 
appoint  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  country  Australia 
has  a  long-tern  contract  for  butter  and  cheese,  ard  will  ncol  export 
proceeds.    This  arrangement  will,  in  effect,  continue  the" method  of 
trading  followed  during  the  life  of  the  bulk  contract  with  the  British 
Ministry  of  Food. 


U.S.  TRADE  IN  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  y 

The  trend  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  dairy  products, 
which  has  been  toward  the  prewar  pattern  since  19^:7,  was  reversed  slightly 
in  1953  with  a  small  increase  in  the  export  movement  of  commodities. 
Total  value  of  dairy  products  exports  in  1953  was  $76.7  million  against 
$68.6  million  in  1952.    The  reversal,  however,  was  due  to  the  movement 
of  Government -owned  dairy  products  under  price  support  purchases  into 
foreign  relief  consumption,    Commercial  shipments  were  slightly  under 
the  1952  whole  milk  equivalent  figure.    Imports  at  a  value  of  $33-3 
million  were  $7.1  million  under  1952'.  due  to  no  little  degree  to  the 
reimposition  of  import  controls  on  dried  milk  products. 

In  terms  of  milk  equivalent  exports  in  1953  of  1>~9^  million  pounds 
represented  only  one  percent  of  total  domestic  milk  production  during 
the  year.    The  milk  equivalent  of  imports  was  593  million  pounds,  or 
approximately  one -half  of  one  percent  of  domestic  production. 

Foreign  trade  in  dairy  products  by  the  United  States  have  his- 
torically been  only  a  small  part  of  the  domestic  production,  ordinarily 
amounting  to  leas  than  1  percent,  on  an  equivalent  basis,  of  the  annual 
production  of  milk.    Exceptions  to  this  pattern  are  found  only  during 
and  immediately  after  the  war  .periods  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  when  large 
quantities  of  dairy  products,  particularly  cheese  and  processed  milks, 
were  moved  abroad.    However,,  even  at  the  peak  of  these  movements,  which 
occurred  in  19^4,  only  5-7  percent  of  the  total  domestic  production  went 
into  export  channels.    On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  dairy  products  fell 
off  during  the  war  periods,  giving  the  United  States  net  export  balances. 
Imports  in  terms  of  whole  milk  equivalent  ordinarily  are  less  than  1 
percent  of  total  domestic  production. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  a  comparison  of  the  values 
of  imports  and  exports  of  dairy  products  during  1953 ;  the  data  for 

1953  are  preliminary.  _  

17    A  more  extensive  statement  will  be  published  as  a  Fore ign  Agrl cultural 

Circular  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural 

Service,  Washington  25,  P.  C. 
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VALUE  OF  U.S.  TRADE  IF,  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IB  1953 


Commodity 


Fresh  milk  and  cream  » •  „ « •  •  *  «  o . . 

Canned  IDlxk ifttiettittoDMioititot 

Dri  ed  milk  and  cream.  «»»,<>•••»«««  •« 
Dried  skim  milk  and  buttermilk. * . , • 
E ut "L er ».««...« 9 .  <>  t-  *  •  •  * •••»#*»  *  • » 9 . 
Cneese .c.co.ec.eoc  •«»«.«.« 
Casein. • »••»»» •.«««••«••«  c •*••«•«• • 
Dried  malted  milk  compounds  &»••... 

ice  cream  mixes c.33....tii>oa*»o.c3 
Infants  8-.  dietetic  foods, *•«..«••••  • 

chiefly  milk  base . «,« .  «.<>••  »•••».. 
Total  value ...  a ..,..«.. .  


imports 


72 
1,216 

176 
60 

27,1*51 
0,286 


3^,26? 


sports 


785 
2^,863 
2^,778 
13,695 

287 

2,639 
Ilk 

1,9^9 
7,728 


The  most  important  of  the  dairy  exports  is  the  processed,  milk  group, 
particularly  evaporated,  condensed  and  dried  whole  milk.    Exports  of 
these  3  products  make  up  57  percent  of  the  -whole  milk  'equivalent  export 
total  and  oh  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  all  dairy  product  exports. 
The  value  of  dairy  products  exports  in  1953  'was  2.7  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  agricultural  exports  as  compared  with  2.0  percent  in  1952. 

More  than  96  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  dairy  products 
imports  was  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  casein.    Controls  on  casein 
were  lifted  in  December  1952  and  imports  during  1953  were  almost  31 
percent  higher  than  1952  although  the  increased  value  of  the  imports 
was  only  20.5  percent.    The  main  cheese  imports  were  in  the  form 
of  cheeses  not  under  import  controls,  namely  Swiss,  Pecorino  and 
Roquefort,    The  value  of  dairy  products  imports  was  .9  percent  of 
the  total  of  all  agricultural  products  as  against  1.0  percent  in  1952. 


FRENCH  FARMERS  DEMAHD  DAIRY 
PRICE-SUPPORT  FUMD 


French  dairy  farmers  are  demanding  that  the  Government  create 
a  price-support  fund  to  be  controlled  by  the  Government  and  the 
dairymen.    They  propose  that  the  fund  be  raised  by  (l)  a  producers' 
contribution  of  a  percentage  of  their  sales  proceeds  and  (2)  a.  tax 
on  all  substitute  vegetable  fats  imported.    The  money  thus  provide! 
would  be  an  estimated  $1^4,2.85,000  'which  would  be  used  to  help  farmers 
store  their  products  and  to  export  at  world  prices  20,000  tons  of 
butter,  1,000  tons  of  cheese  and  3,000  tons  of  condensed  milk. 
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CORRECTIOn  •  "'■ 

Through  inadvertence,  the  footnotes  of  the  Table  on  Milk  Production 
and  Utilization  on  page  U39  of  last  week*s  issue  (May  17.,  195*+)  ■•'ere 
omitted „  ■  They  were:    l/    Includes  farm  uses*    2/    Includes,  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  cows  kept  mainly  f or  milk,  and  for  all  other 
countries.,  cows  producing  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  the  calf, 
3/    Includes  milk  ^used  for  cream,    hj    Includes  milk  used  for  ice  cream, 
dried  whole  milk,  minor  products,  waste  and  balance,    5/    Total  production 
is  shown.    Production  on  farms  -  121,219  million  pounds.    6/  Includes 
canned  milk*    jj    Includes  both  hand-fed  milk  and  milk  sucked  by  calves, 
8/    Production  and  utilization  include  goats  milk^    9/    Excludes  milk 
fed  to  calves,    10/    Years  ending  June  30.    11/    Total  production  is  shown, 

A  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  containing  the  above-mentioned  table 
plus  prewar  data  and  other  information  soon  will  be  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  - 

VENEZUELAN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  PROTECTION 
DECLARED  INADEQUATE 

The  recent  low  price  quotation  by  Dutch  dairy  interests  on  dried  whole 
milk  has  occasioned  complaint  in  Venezuela  that  protection  given  the 
infant  dairy  industry  in  that  country  is  inadequate. 

As  reported  by  the  Camara  de  Industriales . in  Caracas ?  the  United 
Dairymen,  of  Rotterdam,  offered  to  sell  to  the  Israeli  Government  from 
50  to  70  metric  tons .of .dried  whole  milk  at       florins  CIF  (approximately 
$14.25  per  case  of  HS-one  pound  cans;    This  is  a  per-pound  cost  of  29«7 
cents  and  would  put  the  f„o.b,  price  at  about  27,5  cents  per  pound,  "The 
newspaper,  El  Nacional  saidj    "This  is  certainly  the  lowest  price  of  which 
we  have  had  notice  up  to  now,  but  it  proves  well  what  the  Dutch  producers 
are  willing  to  do  to  dispose  of  their  tremendous  surplus, .  and  the  .... 
extraordinary  risk  run  by  the  dairyman  and  industrialist  of  the  countries 
that  are  initiating  the  development  of  a  dairy  industry  that  does  not 
benefit  frcm  adequate  protection." 

Venezuela  imported  over  35  million  pounds  of  dried  whole  milk 
from  the  United  States  in  1953;  this  is  almost  5  times  the  annual 
production  of  dried  milk  in  Venezuela  and  represents  75  percent  of 
the  United  States  exports  of  the  product.    The.  current^  wholesale  market 
price  at  New.  York  f  or;  28  percent  dried  whole  milk  at  New  York  is  27-29,5 
cents  per  pound,    The  United  States  has  a  trade  treaty  with  Venezuela 
which. sets  a  duty  on  powdered  whole  milk  at  about  6.8  cents  per  pound; 
the  article  pointed  out  .that  this  is  designed  to  ensure  the  Venezuelan 
market  for  United  States  exporters. 
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VENEZUELA  TO  INCREASE 
BUTTER  IMPORTS 

The  Director  of  Commerce  of  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Develop- 
ment has  announced  that  the  Ministry  would  shortly  issue  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  1,500  metric  tons  of  butter,  55*+  tone  more 
than  imported  during  1953*    The  increased  allotment  is'  attributed  to 
an  increased  demand  rather  than  decline  in  domestic  production. 

■Of  the  1953  imports,  827  metric  tons  came  from  Denmark,  8l  tons 
from  the  Netherlands,  23  tons  from  the  United  States  and  10  tons  from 
Australia. 


MILK  ANIMAL  NUMBERS  AND  MILK 
PRODUCTION  IN  INDIA 

Dr.  Panjabrao  Deshmukh,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  India,  has 
told  the  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research  that  the  number  of  milk 
animals  in  India  is  68,770,000  and  that  annual  milk  production  is  esti- 
mated at  37*831  million  pounds.    This  is  a  per-animal  production  rate 
of  550  pounds. 

A  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  entitled  "Dairying  in  India", 
published  May  5,  1950,  by  the  U.  £.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
the  milk  stock  population  in  India  on  January  1,  1950  was  an  estimated 
68,900,000  and  that  milk  production  was  estimated  at      ,9kk  million 
pounds.    During  the  past  k  years,  then,  milk  stock  numbers  have  decreased 
by  130,000  head  and  production  has  fallen  off  by  mere  than  10  billion 
pounds.    With  this  decline  in  production  India,  which  formerly  ranked 
second  to  the  United  States  in  milk  production,  new  ranks  third  behind 
France  which,  in  1953*  produced  an  estimated  38,623  million  pounds  of 
milk. 


U.K.  AVERAGE  POULTRY  RATION  PRICE 
DETERMINES  EGG  SUPPORT  PRICE 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  recently  announced  that  the  basic  price  for  the  standard  poultry 
feed  ration  at  $3.65  per  100  pounds.    This  price  was  determined  by 
averaging  the  daily  feed  prices  over  a  period  of  32  weeks  ending  Febru- 
ary 20,  195^.    The  annual  average  support  price  of  56.3  cents  a  dozen  for 
hen  eggs  for  195^-55  is  linked  to  this  basic  feed  ration  price.  Each 
variation  of  10  cents  in  the  basic  price  per  100  pounds  of  feed  i6  taken 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  .5  cents  per  dozen  in  the  price  of  eggs.  This 
relationship  will  be  used  for  calculating  any  upward  or  downward  change 
in  the  support  price  of  hen  eggs  in  accordance  with  the  variation  of 
feed  prices  from  $3.65  per  100  pounds. 
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In  practice  the  support  price  for  eggs  will  be  varied  seasonally 
and  the  results  of  the  formula  will  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
seasonal  support  prices  so  as  to  give  the  correct  annual  average  price 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  price  of  the  standard  poultry  ration  is  calculated  from 
the  wholesale  prices  of  the  constituent  feeds  at  the  main  grain  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom, 


U.S.  SELLS  BREEDING  STOCK,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
VACCINE  TO  AID  BRAZIL'S  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

The  Newcastle  disease  outbreak  in  Brazil  did  not  close  the  door 
to  U.S.  exports  of  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  breeding  purposes 
to  Brazil  the  first  quarter  of  195'4,    However,  Brazil  imported  no  baby 
chicks  during  that  period  but  did  purchase  1,000  dozen  eggs,  Brazilian 
imports  of  day-old  chicks  for  breeding  purposes  from  the  United  States 
should  occur  the  second  quarter  since  the  Brazilian  Government  is  how 
encouraging  farmers  to  buy  poultry  breeding  stock.    The  Government  as  of 
March  30,  195**-  allows  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange  premiums,  at  special 
auctions,  to  be  sold  for  less  than  half  their  normal  value  if  used  to 
purchase  baby  chicks  for  breeding.    Certificates  stating  that  baby  chicks 
being  imported  are  from  flocks  of  origin  and  free  from  Newcastle  disease, 
signed  by  a  state  official  and  endorsed  by  a  representative  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  United  States  Department-  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  all  that  is  necessary.    This  is  a  definite  vote  of  confidence 
for  United  States  poultry  breeding  stock  because  all  other  countries  are 
barred  at  present  from  exporting  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  to  Brazil. 
It  further  indicates  the  world  prestige  the  poultry  industry  of  the  U.S. 
has  achieved  by  developing  the  finest  poultry  breeding  stock  In  the 
world  as  well  as  having  the  greatest  different  number  of  breeds  to  select 
from. 

The  disease,  for  a  while,  received  much  attention  in  the  Brazilian 
press  and  in  discussions  among  poultryment  according  to  Paul  J.  Ferree, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Recently  a  poultry  disease  specialist  was  in  Brazil  approximately  two 
weeks  at  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  He 
worked  on  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease  in  Brazil  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  pilot  plant  for  production  of  live-virus  vaccine. 

The  Government  intends  to  produce  live-virus  vaccine  and,  at  least 
for  the  present,  remain  the  exclusive  producer  of  anti -Newcastle  vaccines 
in  Brazil.    Vaccination  Is  recommended  for  those  flocks  which  have  been 
previously  infected  with  the  disease.    Vaccinating  day-old  chicks  before 
distribution  from  the  hatcheries  is  not  recommended  but  they  should  be 
vaccinated  at  about  h  weeks  and  then  again  as  the  pullets  reach  laying 
age.    So  far  over  ^00,000  doses  valued  at  over  $2,600  have  already  been 
imported  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  an  undetermined  amount  from 
Holland.    Vaccine  costs  approximately  $3/20  per  500  doses. 
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The  Newcastle  virus  isolated  in  Brazil  appears  to  be  a  more  virulent 
type  than  is  generally  known  in  the  United  States >    Of  the  flocks  that 
have  been  infected  in  Brazil,  mortality  has  averaged  from  U6  to  >0  percent 
compared  to  an  average  mortality  from  United  States  types  of  aoout  30 
percent . 

Infection  among  poultry  in  Brazil  seems  to  occur  with  equal  regu- 
larity in  both  commercial  and  family  flocks e    Sanitation  practices  seem 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  lowering  the  mortality  rate. 

A  representative  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  feels 
fairly  certain  that  the  disease  has  been  in  Brazil  for  a  number  of  years 
without  having  been  diagnosed  as  Newcastle.    A  disease  with  similar 
symptoms  was  reported  as  early  as  ISkh  near  Fortaleza  and  Natal- 

PROBABLE  REDUCTION  CF  U.  3,  POULTRY 
EXPORTS  TO  VENEZUELA 

Venezuela,  which  has  been  actively  fostering  domestic  production 
toward  self-sufficiency  since  World  War  II,  has  proposed  additional  steps 
in  that  direction  according  to  James  H.  Kemp ton,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Caracas,    If  these  proposals  are  carried  out,  the 
United  States  export  market  to  Venezuela  of  baby  chicks  and  eggs  in  the 
shell  will  be  substantially  reduced,    Venezuela  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant export  markets  for  the  poultry  industry.    In  1953 ,  Venezuela 
imported  8  million  baby  chicks  valued  at  approximately  $1.2  million  and 
over  12  million  dozen  eggs  valued  at  approximately  $6  million. 

.It  is  expected  that  once  local  sources  begin  to  satisfy  baby  chick  re- 
quirements, the  control  on  poultry  production  and  imports  will  pass  from 
the  licensing  bureaus  of  the  Government  to  the  action  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  success  of  the  poultry  growers  operations  then  will  depend  more  upon 
efficiency  than  upon  monopoly  of  chick  import  licenses. 

Venezuela's  major  poultry  producers'  association  which  has  been 
instrumental  recently  in  having  the  Government  place  a  rigorous  control 
on  baby  chick  imports  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  fertile  eggs,  has 
begun  a  campaign  against  what  it  calls  the  threat  of  foreign  control  over 
the  local  poultry  business. 

The  poultry  association  is  asking  the  Section  of  Foods  and  Beverages 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  rule  that  all  poultry  must  be  dressed  in  3 
or  h  centralized  plants  where  health  and  sanitation  inspection  can  be 
established.    At  present  there  is  no  such  obligation.    The  poultry  pro- 
ducers have  a  plant  which,  according  to  a  spokesman,  has  a  capacity  cf 
15,000  birds  and  currently  handles  2,000  per  day.    This  spokesman  gives  the 
Caracas  market  as  3,000  but  believes  that  poultry  can  be  dressed  in  Caracas 
for  back-country  distribution  once  the  transportation  facilities  have  been 
organized. 
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Restrictions  on  baby  chick  and  hatching  egg  imports  have  already 
seriously  affected  the  volume  of  these  imports.    Incubators  are  being 
installed  and  will  begin  to  function  in  June  with  an  output  of  20,000 
chicks  per  week  using  fertile  eggs  from  domestic  sources.    This  will  be 
stepped  up  to  1+0,000,,  if  possible,  within  a  few  months.    At  this  rate, 
and  assuming  import  licenses  will  permit  l60,000  chicks  monthly,  the 
available  chicks  will  satisfy  only  half  of  last  years*  monthly  demand. 
If  only  ^CO,0C0  chickens  a  month  are  placed  on  the  Venezuelan  market, 
domestic  feeders  should  receive  top-market  prices  for  them. 

Domestic  producers  of  fertile  eggs  will  be  paid  $9.00  per  100  with 
a  reconsideration  of  price  later  on.    Since  the  supply  of  imported  fertile 
eggs  in  195^  will  be  less  than  those  imported  in  1953  >  "the  demand  for 
local  production  of  hatching  eggs  has  increased..    If  the  domestic  producer, 
can  meet  the  demand  and  it  proves  profitable,  baby  chick  and  hatching  egg 
imports  may  be  expected  to  decline  significantly  in  the  future. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CZECH  , 
AGRICULTURE 

Recent  reports  about  agriculture" in  Czechoslovakia  indicate  that  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  rather  than  improved  'since  the  inception  of  a 
New  Course  of  Liberalized  Agricultural  Policy.    After  the  new  policy  had 
been  inaugurated  by  declarations  of  new  principles  and  new  measures  to 
be  taken,  the  impression  prevailed  that  very  little  was  dene  actually  to 
implement  it.    This  impression  has  been  confirmed  in  a  speech  by  the  Czech 
Premier,  made  on  March  29,  before  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  "conditions  for  a  fundamental  change  in 
agriculture  have  not  yet  been  created,  despite  last  December's  session  of 
the  Central  Committee" .    Nothing  has  been  done  to  increase  the  supply  of 
fertilizers  and  machinery,  nor  to  secure  sufficient  fodder  supplies.  Milk 
yields  which,  in  January  had  fallen  to  1100  liters  per  cow  seem  to  decline 
further „    For  the  first  time  the  phrase  "the  rich  harvest  of  the  caning 
season"  is  replaced  by  "minimum  yields  in  animal  and  plant  production  have 
to  be  secured,,'"    Originally  the  New  Course  was  to  bear  fruits  within  a  two 
year  period.    Now  that  it  is  stated  that  it  is  "necessary  to  work  out  a 
short  term  plan  for  2  to  3  years , " 

Most  significant  in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  are  references  to  the 
statistical  confusion  which  besets  the  working  of  the  central  authorities. 
This  confusion  has  been  evident  frcm  articles  in  statistical  journals  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  frcm  newspaper  articles,    In  view  of  this  confusion, 
conflicting  crop  and  livestock  data  may  n-t  be  intentional  distortion,  but 
may  mean  that  the  planners-  lost  control  over  the  basic  facts  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy c    One  aspect  of  this  situation  manifested  itself  in  repeated 
complaints  over  the  "less  of  agricultural  land"  and  uncertainty  as  to  how 
much  land  is  really  cultivated.    The  Prime  Minister  stated  in  this  regard 
"the  survey  of  land  is  so  unreliable  at  present  that  its  actual  state  is 
very  difficult  to  assess  knowledge  of  "the  utilization  and  tilling  of 

land  is  even  less  in  evidence  .....  according  to  statistical  date  of  arable 
and  agricultural  land,  entire  areas  are  seriously  diminishing  and  thousands 
of  hectares  of  arable  land  are  not  being  tilled  at  present." 
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In  reality,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  area  of  fallow  land 
has  reached  considerable  dimensions,  or  whether  the  areas  over  which  the 
Government  lost  control  are  not,  in  effect,  cultivated.    A  more  recent 
report  of  a  regional  agricultural  conference  in  Western  Bohemia  indicates 
that  the  Government  is  obliged  to  undertake  a  new  land  survey, 

IMPROVED  WORLD  DOLLAR  POSITION  MAY 
AID  UNITED  STATES  FARM  EXPORTS. 

Important  trading  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Western 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  have  liberalized  imports  of  important  United 
States  agricultural  commodities,  as  their  dollar  earnings  and  exchange 
reserves  increased  and  the  so-called  dollar  shortage  have  become  less 
stringent. 

There  are  prospects  of  further  Improvement  in  the  dollar  earnings 
of  these  countries.    If  these  prospects  are  realized,  the  countries  would 
be  in  a  position  further  to  relax  their  trade  restrictions  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  restore--  within  certain  limits—  the  convertibility 
of  their  currencies  into  dollars.    This  would  be  important  from  the  view- 
point of  regaining  for  United  States  products  an  equal  competitive  posi- 
tion with  other  imported  products  in  these  countries,, 

Despite  the  selective  liberalization  of  import  restriction,  controls 
on  imports  of  many  United  States  products  have  remained  more  restrictive 
than  controls  on  imports  from  the  so-called  soft-currency  countries. 
Curtailment  of  United  States  military  aid,  and  uncertainties  as  to  the 
future  level  of  spending  abroad  by  United  States  government  agencies 
(for  stockpiling,  offshore  procurement,  military  installations)  and 
as  to  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  being  quoted  in 
justification  of  continued  controls  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 

Some  countries  are  increasingly  using  their  controls  against 
dollar  imports  not  only  as  a  means  of  saving  dollars  but  also  as  a 
means  of  shifting  purchases  of  food  and  raw  materials  to  areas  where 
they  found  a  market  for  their  own  industrial  products,    These  controls 
against  United  States  agricultural  products  are  affecting  this  country's 
postwar  period  because  of  the  greather  availability  and  in  some 
cases  lower  prices  of  supplies  from  other  sources. 

(Details  as  to  the  financial  position  of  foreign  countries,  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  of  the  "dollar  shortage",  and  the  extent  to  which  import 
controls  against  United  States  farm  products  have  been  relaxed  are 
contained  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Circular  FATP--C  3-5\*>  available  upon 
request  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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U.S.  RICE  RATES 
HIGH  IN  JAPAN 

During  March  the' Japs nee 6  Food  Agency  conducted  a  survey  of  consumers' 
preferences  for  imported  rice  at  150  retail-  outlets  in" 7  large  cities, 
with  results'  of  considerable  interest- to  the  United  States  rice  industry. 
In  consensus,*  Calif  or&ia  rice  was  "most  preferred  of  all  imported  short- 
grain  rice  (the  type  preferred  in  Japan), . and  southern  United  States  rice 
was  rated  the' pest  of  all ' imported  lorig-grain  rice*    Four  ratines  — 
"excellent"^  \"good"i  Hp6or"'and  "had"  —  were  used  in  the  evaluation. 
Suiraarizing  the  individual  responses,  aH"  7-  cities  rated  the  California 
rice  as 'excellent.'   Among' the  other  "sources  of  short -grain  rice,  bloat 
from  Formosa  was  rated  excellent  in  2  cities  and  good  in  k*  Italian 
rice  was  rated  poor  to  bad,  and  Spanish  rice  poor  to  good. 

In  the  long-grain  category",  the  survey  showed  that  consumers  in 
all  7  cities  also  rated  the  southern  United  States  ric.  as  excellent 
(relative- to  other  long -grain  supplies)*.  Some  cousvmers  in  Tolzyo,.  how- 
ever, complained  that- one -ration  of  rice  from  Texas  was  of  low  quality. 
Burmese  rice  was  rated' poor  in  3 cities  and  b?d  in  km  "  The  other  large- 
supplier  of  long-grain  rice,-  .Thailand,'  emerged  with  a  good  rating  in  3 
cities  and  poor-  in  4,  hut  the  Thailand  glutinous  rice .was  rated- good  to 
excellent.    Ratings  for  I.n&o-China  rice'  ranged  from  had  to  good  (one  city). 
Rice  from -both  Iran  and  Pakistan  was-  rated  poor  to  had. 

The  rice  was  rated  on  a  number  of  factors  including  smell,  tast 
appearance,  and  ■•freedom-  -from  impurities  «■  Both  California  and  southern 
United  States  crane  out  w>.  11  ■  c>r all  of  •  these  factors.    Rice  from  Burma 
received  heavily  adverse  ratings  on  smell,  fcaste,  and  impurities^ 
although  its  appearnace  received  general  approval.   'Consumers  objected 
to  the  smell  and  taste  of  Thailand  rice  (except  the  glutinous)  hut 
approved.' its  appearnace  also.    Altogether  about  20  supplying  countries  ' 
were  rated,  although  most  of  these  are  small-scale  suppliers.  Tl-.er. 
was  seme  variation  in  -c gnsvv filers 1  responses  according  to  new  crop  or  old 
crop,  and;  grade-  of  rice-.  •  ..  .B.scJl  on  information  received  from  J.  C. 
Do&son*;  As  sis  taht'  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Tplsyo. 

CHILE  PRODUCES  BPTT^l  Rt£CS 

CROP  THAW  ECEtei)  ;   ;       •    '       [  - 

The  outlook  for  the  V','3->t  ric  crop  that  has  no1.,  b  en  harvested 
is  much  better  than  earligr- indications."  It  may  possibly  be  only  about 
5  percent;  lower  than  the  record-breaking;  crop  of  the  previous  year. 

An  export  quota  pf  12,000  tons  of  nulled  rice  mfr  set  by  the 
Government  in  1053 •'   However,  only  3,545  tons  were  actually  exported  .'• 
during  the  year,  op  which  some  kfh66  tons  of  brown  rice  went  to  Germany. 
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Information  from  the  trade  indicates  that  5,500  tons  were  shipped  early 
in  195^;  although  charged  to  the  1953  quota.    Therefore,  out  of  the  original 
export  quota  of  12,000  tons,  about  6,000  went  to  Germany,  2,000  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  1,000  to  miscellaneous  destinations. 

No  export  quota  has  been  announced  for  195^>  although  it  is  estimated 
tint  between  6,000  and  10,000  may  be  authorized.    However,  Chile  may  have 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  rice  due  to  pricing  policies.    In  the  case  of 
Germany,  the  preferential  rate  of  exchange  has  thus  far  been  somewhat 
advantageous.    At  present  prices  in  Chile,  however,  the  f«o*b,  price 
Valparaiso  in  195^  will  be  approximately  8  cents  a  pound.    Even  under 
the  favorable  rate  of  exchange  with  Germany,  this  price  may  deter  sales 
in  any  volume ♦ 


BRAZILIAN  RICE 
EXPORTS  DECLINE 

Exports  of  rice  from  Brazil  were  less  than  3*000  metric  tons  in 
1953  because  of  the  short  crops  of  rice  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Gerais, 
Actually  for  the  year,  Brazil  was  a  net  importer  of  rice,  receiving 
9,^7°  metric  tons  of  short-grain  varieties  from  Uruguay. 

This  situation  is  likely  to  continue  throughout  195^  j  although 
the  over-all  crop  is  larger  than  last  year.    Rumors  persist  that  ad- 
ditional imports  will  be  made  from  other  areas,    It  would  seem  that' 
this  is  not  likely  even  though  prices  may  favor  such  a  move.  Imports 
at  lower  than  domestic  prices  would  remove  protection  that  Brazilian 
rice  producers  now  enjoy, 

UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  IN  MARCH  19$k 

Export  Highlights 

Farm  exports  in  March  195*1  gain  seasonally  but  dip  below  a  year 
earlier.    United  States  exporters  shipped  out  §2hk  million  of  farm 
products  in  March  195^,  a  little  more  than  in  February  but  not  quite 
as  much  as  in  March  a  year  ago. 

This  March's  farm  exports  were  more  than  3  percent  larger  in  value 
than  February's;  but  nearly  3  percent  below  last  March.    The  shipping 
strike  in  New  York  had  some  effect  on  reporting  exports;  some  shipments, 
not  reported  in  time  to  be  included  in  March  figures  because  shippers 
diverted  goods  to  other  ports,  were  held  over  for  inclusion  in  April 
statistics.    Nevertheless,  the  effect  was  probably  relatively  small 
and  did  not  appreciably  change  the  total  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  fiscal  year.    The  total  for  July-March  of  $2,lW3  million  were  only 
1  percent  smaller  than  the  $2,176  million  for  the  like  period  a  year  ago. 
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Exports  of  cotton,^  priced below  foreign^  stggin  surpass  level  of  a  year 
ago.    After  a  slow  early-season  start,  cotton  exports  in  January  this"  year 
matched  those  of  January  last  year*    In  February  this  year,  and  again  in 
March,  exports  substantially  exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  were  the 
biggest  factor  in  keeping  all  farm  exports  from  lagging.    The  kk5  thousand 
bales  shipped  out  in  March  195h  compared  with  ^01  thousand  in  February  and 
with  257  thousand  in  March  a  year  earlier,    Exporters  thus  far  this  fiscal 
year  have  moved  out  2,6  million  bales,  0,2  million  more  than  in  July-March 
last  year.    United  States  exports  have  gained  because  (l)  prices  of  foreign 
cotton  are  higher,  (2)  cotton  consumption  abroad  continues  high,  and  (3) 
foreign  export  supplies  aire  not  enough  to  meet  world  demand, 

Japan* s  large  rice  needs  keep  United  States  exports  well  above  a  year  ago 
Commercial  milled  rice  shipments  this  March"  totaled  152  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  109  million  in  March  1953*    Adding  military  exports  and  com- 
mercial experts  of  paddy,  rice  equivalent,  the  total  was  156  million  pounds 
this  March  as  compared  with  115  million  last  March.    Because  of  a  small  crop 
last  year,  Japan  continued  to  take  much  more  rice  than  a  year  earlier; 
shipments  to  that  country  more  than  offset  sharp  reductions  for  Cuba,  Korea, 
and  Indonesia  in  March. 

Exports  of  vegetable  oils  and  peanuts  continue  high.    Exports  of 
cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  peanuts  again  in  March  were  notably  larger 
than  a  year  earlier;  this  situation  was  similar  to  that  in  January  and 
February.    Comparisons  between  this  March  and  last  Marsh  (in  million  pounds): 
Cottonseed  oil,  77  'against  5;  soybean  oil,  23  against  5;  peanuts,  kj .6 
against  0.2,    CCC  sales  have  contributed  significantly  to  cause  a  record 
outflow  of  fats  and  oils  in  recent  months.    More  than  half  of  March's 
soybean  oil  exports  went  to  Western  Germany, 

March  tallow  exports  are  steady  at  high  level  after  climbing  for  28 
months »    Tallow  "exports  in  March  this  year  continued  high  at  77  million  . 
pounds,  but  were  2  million  pounds  below  a  year  earlier.    It  was  the  first 
time  in  28  months  that  less  tallow  was  exported  then  in  the  like  month  of  the 
year  before;  exports  have  climbed  steadily  since  November  1951  when  United 
States  tallow  became  the  world's  "best  buy"  in  soap  fats.    While  the  decline 
in  March  was  slight,  it  could  reflect  the  effect  of  higher  price  now;  March's 
export  value  per  pound  was  7.8  cents  this  year,  5*8  cents  a  year  ago.  The 
higher  price  kept  total  value  well  above  a  year  earlier. 

March  tobacco  exports  are  seasonally  small,,    With  the  major  part  of  the 
year*s  exports  shipped,  March  exports  amounted  to  only  22  million  pounds, 
about  3  million  larger  than  February's  exports.    Total  for  July-March  was 
372  million  pounds  this  year  compared  With  326  million  last  year.  This 
fiscal  year,  the  United  Kingdom  took  its  major  purchases  in  the  fall, 
whereas  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  its  purchases  were  deferred  until 
the  spring,  when  shipment  was  made  of  leaf  optioned  in  late  1952« 
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Spanish  fre eze  increases  European  purch ases  of  United  States  oranges . 
Exports  of  fresh  oranges  in  March  this  year  reached  the  unusually  high 
level  of  100  million  pounds  as  compared  with  59  million  in  February  and 
million  in  March  a  year  ago.    The  early  February  freeze  in  Spain  drastically 
reduced  that  country's  present  export  prospects,  caused  a  sudden  deficit 
in  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  above-normal  demands  for  United  States  fruit. 
Previous  brisk  movement  of  oranges  for  more  than  a  year  was  aided  by  larger 
supply  of  dollars  abroad  and  operation  of  the  export -payment  program. 

Abundant  world  supplies  continue  to  curtail  United  States  wheat  exports. 
Wheat  exports  continued  at  a  relatively  low  level  in  March;  exports  of  15 
million  bushels  were  slightly  below  February  and  close  to  60  percent  under 
the  35  million  bushels  shipped  abroad  in  March  1953.    Foreign  market  outlets 
for  United  States  wheat  have  been  declining  for  two  seasons;  world  needs  are 
smaller,  production  larger,  and  competition  keener. 

Other  notable  changes  in  March.    Increases  also  occurred  in  March  this 
year,  compared  with  the  like  month  a  year  ago,  for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
dried  prunes,  canned  fruits,  fruit  juices,  field  and  garden  seeds,  dried 
peas,  and  food  sent  abroad  under  private  relief  auspices.    Less  lard  was 
exported  but  higher  prices  caused  the  value  to  hold  steady.  Declines 
from  a  year  earlier  stood  out  also  for  dried  whole  milk,  condensed  milk, 
raisins,  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  hops,  and  dried  beans. 

Farm  share  in  total  exports  gains  as  nonfarm  goods  fall  substantially . 
Agriculture's  share  of  the  total  value  of  exports  wa3  larger  this  March 
than  a  year  earlier,  22  percent  against  19.    Total  for  all  exports  this 
March  was  $1,113  million,  last  March  $1,379  million.    Nonfarm  exports 
declined  substantially  as  the  result  of  smaller  shipments  of  military 
and  commercial  goods. 

Import  Highlights 

U.  S.  importers  continue  to  bring  in  less  agricultural  goods  from  abroad . 
As  a  consequence  of  reduced  purchases  of  both  competitive  and  noncompetitive 
products,  total  United  States  agricultural  imports  declined  from  $^05  million 
last  March  to  $3&1  million  this  March.    Competitive  imports  have  been  falling 
off  for  several  months  mainly  as  the  result  of  smaller  United  States  import 
requirements  for  wool;  noncompetitive  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
doing  better  than  a  year  earlier  owing  to  increased  takings  of  coffee  from 
abroad,  but  coffee  was  off  in  March  this  year.    The  larger  dollar  decline 
was  in  competitive  products,  which  fell  from  $167  million  to  $ll*0  million. 

Apparel  wool  heads  long  list  of  reduced  competitive  imports.  Biggest 
factor  in  the  decline  of  competitive  products  was  apparel  wool;  quantity 
this  March  totaling  only  17  million  pounds  compared  with  29  million  a 
year  ago.    However,  many  other  products  were  down  too,  including  cattle, 
brined  olives,  feeds  and  fodders,  nut3,  vegetable  oils,  molasses  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  fresh  tomatoes,  etc.    On  the  other  hand,  beef, 
cotton,  and  sugar  were  above  March  a  year  ago. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  export ■,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural,  commodities  and  group*  during  March  1953  and  1954 

March 


Commodity  exported 


Unit 


Quantl  ty, 


1251 


1954 


Value 


1953 


.1254. 


•  *  e  e  • 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cheese  

Milk,  condensed  ....... 

Milk,  evaporated  ...... 

Milk,  whole,  dried  .... 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
Eggs ,  in  the  shell  .... 

Beef  and  real,  total  1/ 

Pork,  total  2/   

Other  meats  j/ 

Lard   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS % 
Cotton,  unmfd.,  excl.  linters  (480  lb.)$ 
Apples,  fresh 
Grapefruit,  fresh 
Oranges  and  tangerines 

Pears,  fresh   

Prunes ,  dried  ..... 
Raisins  and  currants 
Fruits,  canned  .... 
Fruit  Juices 


•  ■  •  •  •  e  • 


Barley,  grain  (48  lb.) 
Barley,  malt  (34  lb.) 
Corn,  grain  (56  lb.) 
Grain  sorghums  (56  lbe) 
Rice,  milled,  excludes  paddy 
Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)     . . „ . . 
Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 
Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S.wheat  (100  1b.) 

Hops  

Nuts  and  preparations  ............. 

Soybeans ,  except  canned  (6.0  lb.)  .. 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 
Seeds,  field  and  garden 
Tobacco,  flue-cured 
Tobacco,  leaf,  other 
Beans,  dried  ....... 

Peas,  dried  ......... 

Potatoes,  white  .... 

Vegetables,  freshs  other 
Vegetables ,  canned  .... 

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc. 
Other  agricultural  commodities 
TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL 


1  •  •  •  •  ©  • 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Dos. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bale 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Gal. 

Bu. 

3u. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Bag 

Bag 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


Thousands 


311 
2,423 
11,106 

5,371 
2,260 
2,433 
1,368 
7,745 
4.845 
39,862 
79,329 

257  s 

3.152  : 
16,179  ' 
73.702  ■: 

1.153  ' 
5,289  : 

29,976  : 
9,086 

2,353 
2,112 
444 
8,960 
2,564 
109,125 

32,491 
1,198 
I30 
1,485 
1,305 
1,659 
4,848 
5,071 
1.356 

34,88? 
5,929 

17,164 

4,385 
13,131 
56,216 
10,921 


TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 


........ 


Thousands 

419 
56 

11.397 
2,826 

20,107 
1.785 
840 

3,832 
4,388 
23.359 
77,151 

445 
10,215 
21,166 
99,691 
1,381 
9,625 
9,437 
13,322 
2,604 
114 
412 
7,661 
85 

151,611 
11,677 
1,310 
64 
707 
43,362 
1,702 
28,334 
76,588 
5.607 
16,955 
4,604 

10,017 
5,806 
7,455 

70,057 
8,646 


1,000  J 

a<>ii»rw 

160 

590 

I,  794 

2,924 
428 

1,352 
413 

1,723 
1,342 

4,255 
4,619 

44,764 
317 
571 
2,780 
I30 
902 
2,100 
1,485 
2,105 
3.257 
1,210 

16,237 
4,761 

II,  528 
67,828 

5,787 
717 
1,094 

439 
5,092 

693 
704 
634 
22,847 
3;512 
1,460 
•  428 
350 

2,513 
1,411 
378 
22.  $54, 


if  froauct  weight,, 

Compiled  from  official  records.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  commodities  and  groups  during  March  1953  and  1954 


Marcjh 

uocunoo.i ty  imported 

»  unit 

Quantity 

1  Value 

1953 

•  .  ,1954.  . 

195^ 

-4 95. 4 

our &  jjAniun  X  tLSxl 

»           1  AAA 

■           1  AAA 

»      xt 000 

•YT  TUsT  c    inn    AWTMAT  PDTmTTPfllC* 

t  Thousands 

t  Thousands 

r  dollars 

:  dollars 

battle ,  dutiable   • 

i  BO. 

:  30 

I  6 

»  2,777 

s  1,003 

uattie,  free  (ror  Breeding;  ••••••• 

i  NO. 

►  3 

i  1 

:  984 

.  301 

»  TV 

>  Lb, 

:  8,376 

f  3.658 

ft.                 T       /-v  /, 

f  1,046 

•                      £.  All 

:  694 

ft  T 

s  Lb, 

4,912 

f  4,163 

!  2,535 

:  2,078 

uiaes  and  sit-ins    •  . ... 

.  XV 

>  Lb. 

!  12,403 

s  9,307 

:      4, 976 

:  4,113 

Beef  and  veal,  total    1 /   

»  TV 

13t463 

'  17,371 

:  4,5«7 

»          ,  ouo 

Boric,  total   JLy  «...  

,     TV  , 

>  lib. 

:  l*i,ltKJ 

:     11,  ytv 

:  otO/i 

s  V,^3-> 

Wool,  unmfd.,  excl.  free,  etc.  .... 

,     TV  , 

>  lib.  ; 

s     2o, 575 

f  10,553 

s     19,  o*i3 

:     13, f»7 

VK(j£TA£liG<  r KUDUGT5  •  ' 

i>otton,unmia. ,  exci.imters  v <+ou  id.; 

Bale 

•  12 

>               1 1< 

f  lo 

:  1,921 

11             0  Ao*tC 

•  3,036 

uute  and  jute  butts,  unmid.  (2,<g40  id,;! 

t  Ton  : 

f  1*+ 

.  0 

•  0 

2,430 

'  1,000 

vi lv e8  in  Drine  ................... 

:  Gal, : 

>  2,158 

i  655 

5  3,418 

r  1,435 

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved    . ...  s 

>    T  V 

:  Lb.  : 

•  9,560 

:  3,123 

*  1,142 

392 

•  2/ 

:  2/ 

{  2,718 

f  2foyo 

Barley,  grain  (ho  Id.;   : 

>  bu.  : 

t         206  : 

:  617 

:  333 

!  670 

pats ,  gram  v>^           ..............  • 

>  bu.  : 

2,729  ' 

*       1,742  ' 

t  2,424 

!  1,557 

wneat  and  n our  ( grain  equiv.  ou  id.; 

BU.  « 

!              508  ! 

f  438 

:  979 

'  922 

:|<  : 

'¥/  : 

\  4,893 

f  3,696 

:  2/ 

*      4,075  ! 

!  2,940 

Castor  beans  ...................... 

l<b.  ; 

9,045  : 

1,959  ! 

'  811 

-  88 

T  V 

58,663  . 

!  52,462 

:  5,429 

ft                         1 1  AAQ 

»        4, 928 

Oils,  fats,  waxes,  veg.  expressed  . .  ; 

.TV  • 

lib.  J 

39,105  s 

:     26,954  ' 

s  6,885 

f  5,483 

Cn<M«.                 ,~     /a    AAA    *]v    \  a 

Ton  i 

408  : 

:          419  : 

:     44,450  ' 

•  45,467 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption  : 

Gal,  J 

40,790  ! 

:     15,555  s 

:     1  2,879  ' 

1,090 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf                    •  : 

Lb3  J 

6,570  s 

6,910  ! 

:      4,337  i 

s       4, 674 

Lb,  : 

'     ,  1,403  ! 

:       1,129  ' 

•       2,204  ! 

*  1,675 

2/  ' 

f  2/  « 

5          1,415  : 

:  1,731 

1*0.  : 

19,385  J 

8,039  ! 

'          650  : 

•  132 

Tomatoes ,  natural  state    ...........  : 

T  V  4 

lib,  ; 

57,893  3 

49,483  ' 

s       4,542  : 

:  3,^57 

>          OO    OCA  . 

23,i.25o  ! 

GUMrlJuMEWTAKi  S 

TV  • 

lib.  : 

496  J 

351  ! 

2,4*46  : 

1,700 

wool,  unmrd.,  xree  in  bond    ........  « 

TV  * 

lib.  s 

21,329  - 

10,450  ! 

10,188  ! 

5,257 

Buncb ' 

4,610  s 

4,809  ' 

6,126  : 

6,598 

coffee  (ex.  into  ruerto  icLco;    .....  s 

TV  • 

296,084  s 

149,875  i 

158,109 

Lb,  : 

48,181  ' 

26,667  ' 

13,064  • 

11,940 

Lb.  s 

10,590  J 

10,783  : 

4,485  : 

5,513 

Lb.  : 

6,037  : 

6.547  : 

4,306  : 

3.195 

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)     ....  : 

Ton  : 

21  s 

13  ' 

6,458  ! 

2,624 

Rubber,  crude    .....................  • 

Lb.  : 

127,199  " 

106,895  s 

33,458  : 

18,855 

8.209  : 

6.694 

236.6V5  : 

-220.485 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES    ....  : 

405,405  i 

360,509 

992.081  : 

870,333 

1/  Product  weight,   g]  Reported  in  value  only. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Most  important  noncompetitive  items  are  now  "below  a  year  ago.    The  drop 
for  noncompetitive  imports  was  from  $239  million  in  March  1953  to  $220 
million  this  March.    In  addition  to  further  substantial  declines  for  carpet 
wool  and  crude  rubber,  as  in  the  past  several  months ,  a  large  drop  in  coffee 
imports  contributed  to  lowering  the  total.    Monthly  coffee  imports  had  been 
above  levels  a  year  ago  for  some  months  as  United  States  importers  sought 
to  acquire  supplies  following  the  shortage  in  Brazil.    In  March,  however, 
imports  of  2^6  million  pounds  were  only  k  million  abo\re  February  and  com- 
pared with  296  million  a  year  ago.    Imports  were  also  smaller  for  silk, 
cacao  beans,  sisal  and  hencqusn;  but  more  bananas,  tea,  and  spices  were 
imported . 

Agricultures  share  of  total  imports  JLs_ unchanged  from  a  year  ago . 
Agriculture's  share  of  total  United  States  imports  remained  unchanged  at  1*1 
percent  in  March  of  both  1953  and  195^.    The  11-percent  decline  in  agri- 
cultural, imports  was  only  slightly  below  the  13 -percent  fall  in  other  com- 
modities.   Imports  of  all  commodities  this  March  were  $870  million  ae 
compared  with  $992  million  last  March, 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  Yugoslavia  totaled  131,000  bales  (of 
500  pounds  gross)  during  the  calendar  year  1953 }  according  to  E.  0.  Westley, 
Economic  Officer  (Agricultural),  American  Embassy,  Belgrade.    This  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  consumption  of  126,000  bales  during  the  crop  year 
August  1952- July  1953, 

Yugoslavia  produces  only  a  small  percentage  of  its  cotton  requirements. 
Production  from  the  1953 -5^  crop  wa3  estimated  at  6,000  bales  from  about 
30,000  acres,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  1952-53  crop. 

Cotton  imports  during  the  calendar  year  1953  totaled  129,000  bales, 
(August-December  1*5,000)  as  compared  with  116,000  for  calendar  3-952.  The 
1953  imports  were  principally  from  United  States  (more  than  75  percent)  with 
smaller  quantities  from  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt,    The  stock  position  for 
December  31,  1953  "Was  officially  estimated  at  21,000  bales,  about  9  percent 
less  than  stocks  of  23,000  on  August  1,  1953- 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
EXTEND  GAINS 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  March  amounted  to  1*1*5, 000 
bales  of  500  pounds  (k 30,000  running  bales) .    The  total  for  August-March 
1953-5^  amounting  to  2,1*39,000  bales  (2,3^0,000  running  bales)  is  101,000 
bales  or  h  .3  percent  higher  than  that  for  a  similar  period  in  1952-53. 
Significant  increases  in  exports  to  Japan,  Germany,  Korea,  India,  Spain  and 
Australia  were  partly  offset  by  decreases  in  exports  to  Canada  and  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Latin  America, 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination;  averages 
1935-39  and  igkjj^.  annual  1951  and  1952; 
August-March  1952-53  and  1953-54 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 

— ,  '  \r''  '<u  j 


Country 
of 

destination 


Averages 


Year  beginning  August  1 


August -March 


1  1935-39 

;  1945*49 

±9?± 

• 

1 

:  1952-53 

> 

i  1953-5^ 

*     1  000 

i  000 

»  1  000 

>  n  nno 

•  1 000 

1 000 

•    "ba.1  ss' 
it     i-  &i  — ^.  '— * 

►  "bales 

»  hal  pr 

1                CX  _L.  l~> 

•    "hal  es 

•  0 

>•     .      i  q£ 
>  ju 

« 

'  47 

.  J> 

•  ^0 

•  -LU^, 

►  "317 

»  op 

S  65 
?  V? 

>  S7 

»  0 

►  0 
»  w 

*  0 

r  v 

»  0 

•  3  "3  < 

•  JJ 

Ik 

1  3.4 

i  34 

>  9? 

•  "3^1 
! 

1        .       PI  i 

r  33 

»  0 
»  u 

•  h&P 

>• 

►           2  1  2 

;  309 

507 

•  3b7 

»  Q 

s        pJ-J.  : 

«  QiiO 
>  J"+U 

j  kk'j 

!  241 

>             i  »7f; 
!  l/o 

!  ci(D 

-  J+89 

1  560 

272 

•  P08 

167 

:       107  i 

:  131 

1  197 

1  79 

6l 

67 

i          17  1 

:          7  . 

:         15  - 

1               1  1 
»  JLa» 

I  10 

:  .  9 

:        180  « 

!  69 

!  0 

t  0 

•  0 

»  0 

36  ! 

V      2/  ; 

f-         21  j 

r          l  i 

»  0 

:       108  j 

!             69  1 

203 

t  77 

j  6k 

»  Ql 

115  : 

!             12  < 

i       100  :         36  ■ 

1  on 

1  on 

:         11  : 

:         26  : 

:         99  ! 

s         28  < 

26 

»  20 

:     1,346  i 

-488  < 

:        662  i 

:        359  : 

«  ^OQ 
1  O^ 

S         17  : 

47  ! 

{        122  : 

E          86  ! 

►          S8  « 

PI 

i         31  53/      33  ! 

!              6  ! 

6  : 

!  2 

2,5^5  ! 

:     3,157  S 

;      1,861  i 

►  1  1  kik  < 

>       1  oU7 

J           301  J 

275  ! 

!       296  i 

281;-  j 

217  : 

]  kg 

S              9  ! 

20  ! 

:         35  ; 

1  : 

20  : 

2k  j 

53  ! 

35  : 

^2  1 

>  O 

:         11  ; 

16  < 

20  j 

12  j 

9  ! 

:  10 

:         52  t 

86  ; 

•     778  J 

^5  s 

36  ; 

63 

:        117  : 

koi  : 

0  j 

0  ; 

0  j 

0 

:          22  j 

0  ; 

2k  j 

18  : 

13  ! 

t  12 

:       2/  , 

5  J 

Ik  , 

17  ; 

12- 

17 

s     ltlk2  : 

535  J 

1,095  J 

691  j 

^67  • 

618 

5..  y 

5/      48  s 

55  : 

ki  • 

26  : 

60 

:      il  : 

1  : 

53  5 

107  : 

67  : 

77 

:          9  s 

•7  , 

50  ; 

11  : 

9  : 

25 

21  2 

46  \ 

6/     •  81  • 

7/      53  : 

35  : 

38 

:     5,589  : 

k-065  1 

5,711  j 

3,181  : 

2,338  r 

2,439 

Austria* , c .«••••« 
Belgium«Luxembourg 
Czechoslovakia. » » « 


«  -•  «  t.  o  t 

Finland 

France. • su  9 . . . . . 
Germany* ••«»•«•« 
Italy... »••„•««. 
Netherlands . * • • . 
Nor\7ayB  .»«»««•«■ 
Poland  and  Danzig 
Portugal tt 
Spain  *  • a  #  * » , »  #  •  •  » 
Sweden* 
S^d.tzerland« 
United  Kingdom.  v » » 
Yugoslavia  „?..<,.»» 
Other  Europe j . .  „ , . 


*  v  .  9  e 

9  o  o  »  • 


Canada. . ... 7 ..... . 

Chile..,.., 4#fi9.». 

Colombia  0  6 . . . 

Cuba. *•*«••• 90 

India. .  a  <,..«•<. 

China......*.,.,.. 

French  Indochina. 8 

Indonesia.  , 

Japan. .«,...... ....  „ 

Korea,  Republic  of 
Taiwan  (Formosa) .# 
Australia......... 

Other  countries . . . 
Total  


.  •  * 

9  • « 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


1/   Four-year  average..   2/    Less  than  500  bales.    3/    Includes  Greece  21.    kj  If 
any,  included  in  "Other  countries."    5/    Three-year  average0    6/    Mostly  countries 
in  Asia  (35)  and  Africa  (25).    7/    Israel  1^,  Republic  of  Hiilippines  16. 
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Preliminary  trade  statistics  for  April  and  the  first  half  of  May- 
published  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  indicate  that  the  cotton  export 
movement  in  that  period  was  somewhat  heavier  than  in  Marchr.    The  principal 
factors  stimulating  the  current  uptrend  in  export  trade  are  the  depletion' of 
available  supplies  in  nearly  all  foreign  exporting  countries  and  a  consequent 
rise  in  prices  to  a  level  equal  to  or  above  those  of  United  States  cotton. 

The  uptrend  in  United  States  exports  may  be  attributed  also  to  the  con- 
tinued high  level  of  mill  consumption  in  cotton  importing  countries  and  a 
growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  importers  that  a  reduction  in  export  prices  of 
United  States  cotton  is  not  likely  under  present  conditions  of  improved  export 
outlook  and  reduced  acreage*    Depleted  stocks  in  importing  countries  may  be 
rebuilt  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  this  change  in  outlook  but  many  foreign 
buyers  will  wait  a  few  months  until  the  size  of  195^-55  world  cotton  pro- ■ 
duct ion  is  more  clearly  indicated.  '  '  * 

Early  reports  on  planting  or  intentions  to  plant  for  the  l'95i|-'55  crop  in 
foreign  countries  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  moderate  increase  in 
production  if  yields  equal  the  generally  high  yields  reported  in  1953-5^* 
Some  increase  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  prices  at  planting  time  were 
about  5  to  10  cents  a  pound  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  old  crop  sur- 
pluses are  nearly  liquidated  and  United  States  "acreage  is  restricted,  "  If- 
this  expectation  .'of  increased  production  abroad  fails  to  materialize  in  the  next 
few  months  the  demand  for  United  States  cotton  may  remain 'strong 'through  the 
next  year  except  possibly  for  a  relatively  short  period  late 'this  year  when 
new  crop  foreign  cotton  is  entering  world  trade  channels,   '        ••  ■• 

The  1953-5^L  expert  total  is  still  expected  to  exceed ' 3.5  'million  running 
bales  with  a  possibility  that  next  yearss  total  may  be  considerably  higher. 
.  .  .By  Charles  H,  Barber. 

PAKISTAN  PLANS  INCREASED 
COTTON- PRODUCTION 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  announced  its  intention  to' increase 
cotton  production  within  the  next  3  years  to  a' goal  of  2C5  million  bales- ■ 
(of  1+00  pounds  gross)  according  to  H,  W.  Spielman,.  Agricultural  Attache) 
American  Embassy,  Karachi.    This  is  equivalent  to  2,01+2,000  bales- of' 500 
pounds  gross,  and  compares  with  1953-5^  production  of  approximately 
1,225,000  bales.     (All  subsequent  f  igures  in  this  report  are' in  terms' of  500 
pounds  gross  weight  bales),    Distribution  of  amnonium  sulphate  and' favorable 
price  factors  are  expected  to  bring  a  marked  progress  toward  this  goal  in 
the  ccming  year*. 

Market  conditions  in  Karachi  were  comparatively  quiet  in' recent  weeks  , 
with  a  moderate  decline  in  cotton  prices  since  the  peak  of  March  17*.  Prices 
at  Karachi  of  289F  Sind;  SG,  Fine  grade,  an  American  Upland  variety,  dropped 
frcm  1+0.81+  U.  S.  cents  a  pound  (including  export  tax  of  6.93  cents)  on  March 
13,  I95I+,  to  36.1+5  cents  on  May  13.    Prices  of  similar  cotton  in  the  United 
States  have  increased  about  0,10  cent  during  this  period,  to  around  31+..12 
cents  on  May  13 . 
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PAKISTAN:    Exports  of  cotton  "by  countries  of  destination; 
annual  1949-52;  August-March  195.2-53  and  1953-54 

(Equivalent  tales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of 
destination 


Belgium   

Czechoslovakia 

France   

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  . . . 

Poland  . ,-  

Spain   

Sweden  ........ 

United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia  .... 

Australia  i 
French  India  . . 
Hong  Kong  . , . . . 

China   

India   ,»y 

Japan  , . .  . 

United  States  . 
Soviet  Union  . . , 
Other  countries 


Total 


Year  "beginning  August  1 


1949 

;  1950 

;  1951 

;  1952 

;  1952-53 

;  1953-54 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

hales 

:  bales 

:  hales 

:  hales 

:  tales 

:  hales 

7.5 

:  6.5 

s  .2 

:  26.5 

:  18.7 

:'  14.3 

17.5 

J  7.1 

:  10.5 

:  0 

!.  0 

:    ,  0 

102.8 

75.5 

:  59.8 

80.3 

:  63-5 

:  •  56.9 

28.6 

38.1- 

:  •  26.3 

89.0 

61.7 

!    ;.  23.8 

35-7 

89.8 

58.6 

52.1 

■  28.2 

47.3 

11.9  ! 

8.0 

:  .8 

8.8  . 

:  6.9 

2.6 

26.5  J 

33.8 

.  •  52.2 

-  0  : 

0 

:  0 

23.0  : 

44.0  ' 

18.8  : 

47.6  , 

35-7 

:.  8.9 

2.0  : 

15.0  : 

.3 

:  15.4 

12.0 

9.7 

50.6  : 

102.2 

'.'       67.I  : 

102.7  ! 

59-2 

:  70.5 

21.5  : 

.8  • 

:         0  ; 

0 

0  : 

0 

20.1  : 

50.6  : 

7.9  : 

26.1  : 

16.4 

22.8 

29.3  : 

. ;  21.4  : 

6.5  : 

9.9  : 

5.3  : 

11.8 

196.7  : 

.119.4  : 

66.1  - 

100,7  : 

■  ;  •  55.5  : 

79.2 

39.2  : 

108.7  ! 

300.9  : 

96.9  : 

•    73.7  : 

90.7 

1.9  : 

.3  : 

.3  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

123.2  : 

280.9  : 

234.1  : 

517.4  : 

338.0  : 

187.3 

2.8  : 

3.6  : 

.3  : 

9.0  : 

7.6  : 

8.4 

86.3  : 

0  : 

0  : 

'63.1  : 

63.1  : 

0 

26  .9  : 

33.9  : 

8.0  : 

27.5  : 

11.8  : 

17.4 

85^.0  ': 

1,039.0  : 

918.7  : 

1,273.0  : 

.857.3  : 

651.6 

August -March 


Source:  Government  of  Pakistan -Minis try  of  Commerce  and  Education  and  Foreign 
Service  reports. 


Prices  of  Asiatic  short-staple  varieties  have  decreased  nearly  4  cents 
a  pound  during  the  period  mentioned  above.    Quotations  at  Karachi  on  May  13  were 
equivalent  to  32.13  U.S.  cents  a  pound  (including  tax  of  4.63  cents)  for  Sind  Desi, 
Fine  (March  18  was  35. 6l)  and  to  30.35  cents  for  Punjab  Desi,  Fine  (March  18  was 
34.70). 

Pakistan's  exports  during  August-March  1953-54  totaled  only  652,000  bales  as 
compared  with  853,000  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago.    Exports  to  Japan  have 
fallen  off  sharply  since  the  first  of  the  year,  although  that  country  continues  to 
be  the  largest  importer  of  Pakistani  cotton,  with  China,  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
next  in  volume. 


Stocks  of  cotton  in  Karachi  on  April  29,  1954  were  284,000  bales,  considerably 
below  stocks  of  453,000  reported  on  June  1,  1953. 
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Mill  consumption  for  the  current  cotton  year  is  expected  to  reach  k$0, 
000  bales,  exceeding  earlier  estimates  by  about  50,000  bales.    Official  esti 
mates  place  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation  on  May  1,  195^  at  800,000 
and  expect  a  possible  expansion  to  1  million  spindles  by  September  1. 
Present  spindles  are  operating  on  a  schedule  of  2  or  3  shifts  a  day>  with 
estimates  of  mill  waste  running  between  20  and  25  percent.    This  waste  per- 
centage is  expected  to  be  reduced  as  labor  and  management  in  new  mills 
become  more  experienced. 

DENMARK'S  -FATS  AND  OILS  SITUATION  UNLIKELY 
TO  CSANGE:  SIGNIFICANTLY  IN  19$k  """  " 

Denmark's  fats  and  oils  situation  in  195^  is  not  expected  to  change  '  * . 
significantly  from  1953  except  that  imports  of  vegetable  oils  may  be 
partly  liberalized,  according. to  L.  I.  Madsen,  American  Embassy,  Copenhagen. 
Domestic  production  of, oilseeds  may  decline  slightly  but  domestic  output  of 
fish  oil  may  increase  somewhat  if  landings  of  fish  for  reduction' continue 
to  increase  as  during  recent  years.    Imports  of  vegetable  oil's  are 
restricted  with  two  Danish  oil  mills  the  sole  importers.    A  proposal  to 
liberalize  imports  by  5  percent  has  met  with  opposition  in  hopes  of  obtain'-' 
ing  a  50-100  percent  liberalization.    It  seems  apparent  that  a  certain 
liberalization  of  imports  of  vegetable  oils  will  take  place. during  195^« 

.  During  1953 ,  stocks  of  oilseeds,  vegetable  oils  and  marine  oils 
declined  by  11,  2^,  and  3^  percent,  respectively,  with  inventories  at  the 
end  of  the  year  at  7,160,18,555  and  U,230  short  tons,  respectively. 

Domestic  production  of  oilseeds  totaled  3^,550  tons  or  8  percent 
less  than  in  1952.    The  decline  was  due  to  an  overall  smaller  acreage. 
While  acreage  in  flaxseed  and  mustard  seed  was  reduced  substantially, 
the.  area  in  winter  rape  increased  one-fourth.    Butter  and  lard  output 
totaled  190,700  and  2Ii,250  tons,  respectively,  or  12  and  29  percent  more 
than  in  1952.    Margarine  production  amounted  to  about  90,000  tons,  up 
k  percent.    Because  of  increased  landings  of  fish  (mainly  herring)  marine 
production  likely  increased.    Overall  Output  is  estimated  at  27,500  tons. 

Consumption  of  oilseeds  totaled  187,000  tons  or  about  the  same  as 
the  previous  year.    Consumption  of  butter,  margarine  and  lard  increased 
slightly.    Figures  for  consumption  of  marine  oils  are  not  available. 

As  imports  of  oilseeds  in  Denmark  are  liberalized,  purchases  may 
be  made  from  any  country.    However,  if  payment  is  made  in  dollars, 
importers  have  to  obtain  an  import  license.    In  1953,  oilseed  imports 
amounted  to  159,000  tons  or  8  percent  more  than  in  1952.    Copra,  palm 
kernels  and  soybeans,  the  principal  types  imported,  constituted  35,  13 
and  38  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total.    Exports  of  oilseeds  are 
insignificant  to  the  Danish  economy.    In  1953,  exports  amounted  to 
6,390  tons,  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  principal  types 
were  mustard  seed  and  flaxseed. 
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Vegetable  oil  imports  of  5>000  tons  were  43  percent  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.    Linseed  oil  made  up  63  percent  of  the  total*  Exports 
of  vegetable  oils  totaled  3>5QO  tons  or  only  60  percent  of  the  1952 
volume.    During  the  postwar  period  exports  of  vegetable  oils  have  been 
of  minor  importance,  whereas  before  the  war  Denmark  exported  22,000-27 , 000 
tons  annually..   Heavy  exports  in  prewar  years  were  due  to  the  facts  that 
Denmark  (l)  because  of  its  livestock  farming,  had  a  substantial  demand 
for  oilcakes,  which  was  met  partly  by  crushing  of  imported  oilseeds  and 
(2)  could  easily  market  the  vegetable  oils.    Since  the  war,  the  establish- 
ment of  crushing  and  extraction  factories  abroad  in  oilseed-prcducing 
areas  and  in  countries  consuming  vegetable  oils,  and  the  simultaneous 
imposition  of. tariffs  on  imports  of  vegetable  oils  have  lowered  the  demand 
for  imports c    In  1953 >  soybean  oil  and  coconut  oil  constituted  45  and  27 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  vegetable  oil  exports. 

Marine  oil  imports  accounted  for  16,130  tons  or  70  percent  of  the 
quantity  imported  in  1952.    Whale  oil  made  up  72  percent  of  the  1953 
total . .  'Marine  oil  exports  of  8,824  tons  were  137  percent  larger  than  in 
the  year  before.    Herring  oil  accounted  for  84  percent  of  the  total. 

.  ■  Imports  of  hardened  fats  and  oils  in  1953  were,  as  usual,  relatively 
insignificant,  whereas  exports  totaled  5,k6Q  tons,  with  hardened  animal 
fats  accounting  for  51  percent  and  hardened  palm  kernel  oil  for  3^  percent. 

Olein  made  up  85  percent  of  the  1,550  tons  of  fatty  acids  imported 
last  year.    Exports  of  a  number  of  various  kinds  totaled  4,670  tons. 

Denmark  exported  150,975  tons  of  butter  in  1953,  an  increase  of 
.3.7  percent  from  1952.    Lard  exports  amounted  to  13,740  tons  and  margarine, 
423  tons. 

MEXICO'S  FATS  AND  OILS  SUPPLIES  EXPECTED 
TO' BE  DOWN  SLIGHTLY  IN  19$k  l/ 

Supplies  of  all  fats  and  oils  in  Mexico  for  consumption  in  195^  a^e 
forecast  at  approximately  295,700  short  tons,  slightly  below  the  1953  level 
but  higher  than  any  other  previous  year,  reports  Ana  M.  Gomez,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Mexico  City,    This  forecast  is 
based  on  a  somewhat  lower  domestic  production  and  approximately  the  same 
level  of  Imports  in  195^  as  in  1953'    Lower  domestic  production  of 
cottonseed,  sesame,  and  peanuts  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1953  will 
result  in  a  decline  in  supplies  available  for  consumption  in  195^  •  This 
is  expected  to  be  only  partially  offset  by  an  increased  output  of  copra 
and  palm  nut  kernels,    These  estimates  of  supplies  do  not  include  oil  from 
a  larger  production  of  cottonseed  in  195k,  part  of  which  will  be  available 
before  the  end  of  the  year, 

A  more  extensive  statement  will  so&n,  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  C ircular  available  from  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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M$£ICO:    Supplies  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  and  foreign  sources, 

1951-1953,  and  forecast  for  1954 


Year 

\     Total  supplies 

:      Supplies  from 
:    Domestic  sources 

;      Supplies  from 
:    Foreign  sources 

1951   ! 

im  : 

1954  

;  Short 
tons 

Percent 

:  Short 
:  tons 

;  Percent 

:  Short 
ton3 

•  Percent 

275,000 
290,980  - 
299,540  • 
295,700 

100.0  j 
100.0  : 
■  100.0  : 
100.0  ; 

238,340  : 
242,450  ; 
248,940  : 
244,900  : 

86.7  : 
83.3  ' 
83.I  : 

82.8  : 

36,660 
48,530 
50,600  • 
50,800 

:  13.3 
:  16.7 
16.9 
17.2 

Source:     American  Embassy,  Mexico  City. 


Whether  the  same  level  of  imports  will  "be  maintained  in  1954  as  in 
1953  will  depend  largely  on  Governmental  policy  concerning  import  licens- 
ing a&d  prices.    The  devaluation  of  the  Mexican  peso  on  April  19,  1954, 
from  8,65  to  12.50  pesos  to  the  dollar  has  increased  the  cost  of  imported 
fats  and  oils  to  Mexico  "by  44.5  percent  in  terms  of  pesos.    In  view  of 
the  government's  policy  to  avoid,  insofar  as  possible,  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  an  effort  probably  will  he  made  to  maintain  the  same  level 
of  imports  of  fats  and  oils . 

The  semi -Governmental  agency  in  charge  of  regulating  supplies  of 
basic  foodstuffs  (CEIMSA)  has  announced  that  it  will  continue  to  supply 
lard  domestically  at  the  same  price  as  before  devaluation.    This  repre- 
sents a  subsidy  of  about  34  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  imported  product. 
The  maintenance  by  CEIMSA  of  its  price  for  lard  should  be  of  great 
help  in  preventing  a  significant  increase  in  prices  of  fats  and  oils, 
provided  the  quantity  imported  by  this  agency  is  as  large  as  or  larger 
th&n  in  1953.    The  Government  also  has  announced  an  exemption  from 
duties  or  imports  of  fats  and  oils,  other  than  lard,  made  by  private 
imjStsrters . 

The  exemption  to  private  importers  from  both  specific  and  ad  valorem 
import  duties  was  provided  by  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Cficial 
of  April  28,  1954,  and  applies  to  cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  palm  fats, 
and  animal  fats  not  otherwise  specified  (principally  tallow) .  Lard 
imports  are  handled  exclusively  by  CEIMSA,  which  is  exempt  from  paying 
duties  by  virtue  of  being  a  governmental  agency.    The  exemption  from 
ijii^.ort  duties  is  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  imports  and 
helping  to  maintain  present  price  levels. 
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During  1953  Mexico  continued  to  "be  a  net  importer  of  fats  and  oilsr 
Imports  consisted  principally  of  7,^01  tons  of  cottonseed  for  planting, 
4,357  tons  of  palm  oil,  1,068  tons  of  olive  oil,  27,633  tons  of  tallow 
and  1^,17^  tons  of  lard.    The  cottonseed,  palm  oil,  lard,  and  virtually 
all  of  the  tallow  "were  imported  from  "che  United  States,    The  olive  oil 
■was  largely  from  Spain,    Exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of  21,191 
tons  of  peanuts,  in  terms  of  shelled,  and  16,375  tone  (5^5,990  "bushels) 
of  flaxseed. 


ARGENTINE  FATS  AND 
OILS  SITUATION  1/ 

Despite  a  small  new  crop  of  flaxseed,  Argentina  had  over  3^0,000 
tons  of  linseed  oil  available  for  195^  due  to  a  large  carryin,  reports 
W.  L,  Rodman,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  Buenos  Aires.  Flaxseed 
production  in  1953-5^  is  now  estimated  semi -off ici ally  at  13,700,000 
bushels  from  a  sown  area  of  1,938,500  acres  compared  with  23,000,000 
bushels  from  a  seeded  area  of  2,520,^20  acres  and  a  harvested  area  of 
2,11+7,500  acres  in  1952-53. 


Table  1  -  ARGENTINA:    Flaxseed,  estimated  supply  and 
distribution,  1952-53  and  1953 -5^ 


:  1952-53  . 

,  •    *  « 

1953.5^ 

:  1,000 

bushels 

Supply 

..,  ,  :  23,000 

13,700 

Total  . ....  0 ............  . 

„,..*... . .-.           23,000  : 

13,700 

Distribution 

Processed  for  domestic  use 

 1,970 

.  .... c ........ :  390 

...........  0..:  3,9^0 

 .  :  16,700 

:  1,970 
1+30 

:  3,500 
:  7,800 

Total  

.......  . ..:  23,000 

:  13,700 

Source:  Embassy  estimates  based  on  available  official  estimates  and  trade 
information. 


(Continued  on  following  page) 

l/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agricultural 
Circular  available  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Linseed  oil  production  from  the  current  crop  should  approximate  only 
about  68,000  short  tons  for  export  and  33,000  tons  for  home  use.  How- 
ever ,  the  total  availability  for  the  1953 crop  year  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  substantial  earryin  on  January  1  of  approximately  240,000 
tens.    Although  it  was  feared  then  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose 
of  these  stocks,  the  volume  of  export  sales  in  recent  months  has  been 
sufficient  to  alleviate  this  situation,, 

The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  contracted  for  33*000  tons  in  addition 
to  its  previous  purchases  since  late  last  fall  of  50,000  tons,  and  is  now 
negotiating  for  an  additional  33>COO  tons,    France  has  purchased  24,000 
tons  of  linseed  oil.    Baiters  for  iron  and  steel  with  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
and  other  European  countries  account  for  about  62,000  tons.  Trade 
agreement  sales  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Finland  and  Denmark  total 
around  23,000  tons*    A  barter  arrangement  with  an  undisclosed  country 
for  a  further -Mk9Q0Q  tons  of  oil  reportedly  is  now  under  negotiation. 
The  trade  anticipates  little  difficulty  in  placing  much  of  the  stock 
balance  by  year-end  through  either  tarter  deals  or  direct  sales. 


Table  2  -  ARGENTINA s    Linseed  oil,  estimated  supply 
and  distribution,  1952-53  and  1953-54 


1>5~ 

000  short 

tons 

Supply  ; 
warryxn,  «j aiiuary  i>n>«t««t«ti»s 

220  • 
188  • 

242 
102 

Total  <  •  •  l  I  i  (  <i  )  ;  ■  3  i  i  ■  r  l  l  a  t  <  ! 

ktiH  : 

3hh 

Distribution      ,  * 

Experts .  <,«.« « » •  * . « » « * » ■  »<n» ,oo •  S 

Available  for  export  and/or  : 
carry  out «,,,*«»  * .  •  •0»<>4,o,«e«tt) 

33  I 
•  -^3  :i/ 

33 

55 

256 

Tobal  )iii«io«<ti9ii«t(iiit««! 

406  s 

If   January  I  zo  March  31  only. 

Source?    Embassy  estimates  based  on 

available 

offi- 

cial  and  trade  inf  or:v.aticr.c 

The  Argentine  Trade  Promotion  Institute  (L'Url)  pays  farmers  65,00 
pec  or.  per  100  kilos  of  1953-54  flaxseed  delivered  in  boxcars,  and  it  has 
been  officially  announced  that  the  price  will  remain  unchanged  for  the 
195^-55  crop.    Mills  buy  the  flaxseed  for  69. 00  pesos  per  100  kilos  and 
then  sell  IAPI  the  linseed  oil  for  28.30  pesos  per  10  kilos. 
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Export  quotations  dropped  from  32. SO  pesos  per  10  kilos  (29.U8  cents 
per  pound)  in  1952  to  10,30  pesos  (9-3^  cents)  last  September  and  in 
late  April  were  reported  at  8.30  pesos  (7*93  cents)  all  f.o.b.  Buenos 
Aires  at  the  exchange  rate  of  5  pesos  to  $1,00.    The  only  overseas  sale 
of  flaxseed  this  year  has  been  11,000  metric  tons  to  France  at  650  pesos 
per  ton  ($3-30  per  bushel)  f.o.b.  and  the  trade  does  not  anticipate  any 
further  sales  from  the  current  crop. 

Unofficial  sources  forecast  a  tung  crop,  now  being  harvested,  30  per- 
cent under  the  unofficially-estimated  record  1953  crop  of  over  110,000 
short  tons  of  fruit  with  a  total  oil  yield  of  about  17^000  tons.  Stocks 
of  tung  oil  are  not  believed  to  be  burdensome. 

Supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  this  year  will  barely  meet  domestic 
needs  as  a  result  of  small  sunflower  seed  crop,  estimated  unofficially 
at  only  330=000  tons.    The  oil  yield  is  expected  to  total  around  33,000 
tons.    The  1952-53  crop  was  officially  estimated  at  U72,000  tons  from 
which  the  oil  yield  reportedly  was  about  110,000  tons.    The  decline 
reflects  dissatisfaction  of  producers  with  the  crop  primarily  because  of 
the  government-set  price  and  possibly  in  part  through  difficulties  with 
black  wilt  and  stem  rust.    Unless  the  price  is  adjusted  upward  before  the 
195*1—55  crop  is  planted  next  November,  the  trade  anticipates  a  further 
decrease  in  production  which  may  lead  to  a  local  oil  shortage. 

The  peanut  crop  from  record  plantings  of  ^72,000  acres  is  estimated 
unofficially  between  155>000  and  165,000  tons  (shelled)  with  a  probable 
oil  yield  of  about  55,000  tons.    As  unsold  stocks  of  peanut  oil  on 
January  1  were  about  66,000  tons,  total  availabilities  are  at  least 
120,000  tons. 

Cottonseed  production  from  the  1953-5^  cotton  crop  now  being  har- 
vested may  be  slightly  larger  than  the  230,000  tons  produced  in  1952-53. 
Stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  are  believed  to  be  about  13,000  tons  and  it  Is 
doubtful  if  there  will  be  more  than  a  small  carryout  at  the  end  of  the 
year . 

Olive  production  is  expected  to  increase  this  year  as  new  trees  are 
now  reaching  bearing  age.  Estimates  of  the  new  crush  of  oil  are  between 
3,000  and  U,000  tons  against  about  3,000  tons  last  year. 

Beef  fat  production  is  expected  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  the 
1953  output  of  about  77,000  tons  of  edible  and  about  9^,000  tons  of 
inedible  fat.    Edible  mutton  fat  production  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  the  2,000  tons  of  1953  "but  inedible  mutton  fat  may  be  only  about 
one-half  the  3,000-ton  volume  of  last  year.    And  a  larger  production  of 
lard  is  forseen  than  the  15,000-ton  output  of  1953. 
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FBMCH  IMPORTS  0?  OILSEEDS  AND 
TjED5ZDA3LE  OILS  CONTINUE  LARGE 

France  has  been  a  consistent  importer  of  fats  and  oils  in  postwar 
years,  according  to  Omer  W.  Herrmann,  Agricultural  Attache ,  American 
Embassy,  Paris.     In  1953 ,  imports  of  oil-bearing  materials  and  vegetable 
oils  were  686,077  and  l6l,589  short  tons,  respectively ,  against  572,928 
and  lH2,967  tonu  in  1952.    Imports  of  animal  fats  last  year  included 
21,235  tons  of  butter,  33  tons  of  lard,  and  3,8l5  tons  of  melted  tallow. 

Major  oilseeds  and  oils  imported  in  1953  (1952  imports  in  paren- 
thesis) vers  as  follows:    Peanuts --268,650  tons  (240,527):  copra  • -90,622 
(123,81*3;  palm  kernels— 145,142  (92,117);  flaxseed --98,528  (64,639).;' 
soybeans- -26, O36  (29;059);  castor  beans --17,4 23  (11,136);  peanut  oil, 
crude- -87,062  (69,452);  palm  oil,  crude— 25,761  (12,991)  •  olive  oil— 
22,020  (24.533);  and  linseed  oil— 8,232  tens  (16,769).    Exports  of  oil- 
seeds dropped  from  27^085  tons  in  1952  to  15,009  tons  last  year  while 
exports  of  vegetable  oils  increased  from  37,l63  tons  to  42,753  tons  in 
1953 .  ' 

During  and  immediately  after  the  war,  strenous  efforts  were  made 
to  build  up  the  domestic  production  of  repassed  with  heavy  subsidies. 
More  recently  these  subsidies  have  been  lowered  or  dropped  and  production 
has  tended  to  decline.    Output  of  rapeseed  dropped  very  sharply  in  1953 
to  Q4;230  tons,  or  less  than  40  percent  of  the  unusually  large  1952  pro- 
duction,   The  decrease  last  year  largely  was  due  ~oo  a  corresponding 
decline  in  acreage  but  also  to  lower  yields c    Largely  because  of  the 
lower  rapeseed  outturn,  production  of  all  oilseeds  in  France  totaled 
only  125,440  tons  against  274,480  tons  in  1952.    Production  of  olive 
oil  in  France  for  1953  has  been  estimated  at  12,000  tons,  against  7 ,000 
tons  in  1952. 

The  French  are  consumers  of  liquid  oils,  mostly  peanut,  olive  and 
rapeseed  which  are  used  for  cooking  and  in  salads.    Palm  oils  from  Over- 
seas Territories  and  imported  coconut  oil  plus  soma  domestic  rapeseed 
and  other  liquid  oils  are  used  In  the  production  of  margarine.    Seme  palm 
and  coconut  oils  are  also  used  in  the  production  of  soap. 

The  French  have  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  produce  an  increasing 
volume  of  oilseeds  in  their  Overseas  Territories,    These  are  largely 
peanut  and  palm  oils.    Metropolitan  France  is  also  committed  to  the  pur- 
chase cf  a  large  volume  of  olive  oil  from  the  North  African  Overseas 
Territories. 

The  French  do  not  like  lard  except  in  certain  areas.    Its  consumption 
is  therefore  low.    Since  meat  is  trimmed  closely  and  practically  all  fat 
removed  before  sale  to  the  consumer,  the  supplies  of  tallow  and  grease 
under  present  heavy  slaughter  conditions  are  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  capacity  of  the  oilseed  crushing  industry  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  needs  under  current  conditions.    Thu3,  on  the  average  mills  are 
operating  at  only  35  to  4  0  percent  of  capacity  because  of  the  increased 
tendency  of  supplying  countries  to  crush  their  oil-bearing  materials 
and  export  the  oil. 
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Wholesale  price?  are  far  above  world  prices,  and  high  consumer  prices 
restrict  consumptions!    The  Government  controls  all  imports  of  fats,  oils, 
and  oilseeds  and  in  cooperation  with  the  trade,  allocates  the  imports  of 
seed  and  oil  to  crushing  mills  and  processing  plants , 

SOUTH  AFRICA : S  FISH  OIL 
OUTPUT  AT  NEW  HIGH 

Production  of  fish  oil  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  South  West 
Africa  in  1953  reached  a  new  high  of  2^:^480  short  tons*  an  increase  of  16 
percent  from  the  previous  record  output  o£    21, 000 'tons  in  1952,  according 
to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Production 
of  fish  oil  at  Walvis  Bayf  South  West  Africa,  increased  substantially 
from  7/fSO  tons  in  1952  to  11,250  tons,  but  Union  output;  decreased 
slightly  from  13,250  tons  to  13,230  tons'.    While  new  high  levels  were 
reached  due  to  the  expansion  at  Walvis  Bay,  the  very  high  rate  of  develop- 
ment which  had. been : maintained  over  the  past  6  years  by  the  fishing 
industry  showed  signs  of  slackening. 

Exports  of  fish  oils  In  1953  totaled  -18,186  tons,  mainly  to  the  . 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Norway,    The  quantity 
exported  last  year  was  2„5  times  more  tnan  in  1952. 

Fish  meal  production  in  1953  was  118,600  tons  against  o"7$S00  tons 
in  the  previous  year*    While  export  data  for  fish  meal  were  not  given  for 
1953 >  in  I?'?2,  exports  of  meal  were  5^027  tons,  SO  percent  of  which  went 
to  the  United  States* 

PAKISTAN'S  SESAME  OUTPUT, UNCHANGED : 
AREA  IN  RAPES EFD  DOWN,  FLAXSEED  UP 

Pakistan's  1953*5^  sesame  crop  is  expected  to  total  about  ^-0,320 
short,  tons,  according  to  the  final  official  forecast  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food  and  Agriculture,  reports  Henry  W„  Spielman,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy s  Karachi,    While  no  change  in  production  is  indicated 
from  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  final  acreage  in  sesame  is  forecast 
at  216,000  acres  against  206,000  acres  in  1952-53, 

The  second  forecast  of  the  area  under  rape  and  mustard  seed  for 
1953-5^  is  1,525,000  acres  against  1^569.9 000  acres  in  the  second  forecast 
of  the  previous  season,  a  decrease  of  2*8  percent*    There  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  acreage  of  this  crop  in  seme  states  which  is  largely  due 
to  diversion  of  area  to  the  cultivation  of  food  grains. 

The  area  under  flaxseed  for  1953 -5^  is  72,000  acres,  according  to 
the  second  forecast,  against  69,000  acres  in  the  previous  year*,  The 
increase  of  ^-.3  percent  is  attributed  to  favorable  weather  conditions.  The 
acreage  reported  in  the  final  forecast  of  1952-53  T"7as  71,000  acres. 
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CUBA'S  IMPORTS  OF 
VEGETABLE  OILS  INCREASE 

Imports  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  into  Cuba  in  1953  totaled  ik fdl6 
short  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  20  percent  from  1952  imports  of  12,399 
tons,  reports  Guy  L.  Bush,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Havana.    The  highest  imports  during  the  past  k  years  were  during  1951 
when  imports  totaled  18,7^0  tons.    Cuban  imports  of  tallow,  mainly  in- 
edible tallow  for  soap  manufacture,  amounted  to  1^,350  tons,  or  slightly 
less  than  in  1952.    Lard  imports,  which  totaled  67,600  tons  last  year 
as  compared  with  a  record  87,600  tons  in  1952,  are  reported  separately 
( see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  February  8,  195*+ ,  page  9l) . 

Refined  vegetable  oil  imports  in  1953  represented  about  65  percent 
of  the  total  vegetable  oil  imports.    Of  the  refined  oils,  olive  oil 
imports  of  6,1486  tons  constituted  about  67  percent.    This  was  a  marked 
increase  from  olive  oil  receipts  of  3,526  tons  in  the  previous  year, 
probably  due  mainly  to  the  comparatively  high  price  of  imported  lard  from 
the  United  States. 

Vegetable  oil  production  in  Cuba,  which  is  confined  principally  to 
peanut  oil,  was  reported  to  have  been  slightly  over  1,^5°  tons  in  1953, 
as  compared  with  1,35°  tons  in  1952. 

INDIA  ABOLISHES  EXPORT  DUTIES 
ON  CERTAIN  VEGETABLE  OILS 

Effective  May  12,  195^,  the  Government  of  India  abolished  the  export 
duties  on  mustard  seed  oil,  rapeseed  oil,  linseed  oil,  kardiseed  oil, 
niger  seed  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.    As  of  the  same  date,  the  duty  on 
castor  oil  was  reduced  from  300  to  200  rupees  ($63  to  $42)  per  long  ton. 
The  Government  announced  the  changes  in  line  with  its  policy  of  keeping 
export  duties  under  constant  review. 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS 
DROP  IN  APRIL 

Philippine  copra  experts  during  April  195^  totaled  ^8, 9^3  long  tons, 
a  decline  of  6  percent  from  the  previous  month  but  19  percent  above  the 
volume  shipped  in  April  1953.    Total  shipments  during  January -April  195^ 
amounted  to  201,280  tons  or  approximately  one-third  more  than  the  15^,199 
tons  exported  in  the  comparable  period  of  1953 . 

The  breakdown  of  the  April  copra  exports  by  country  of  destination 
is  as  follows:    United  States— 23 ,801  tons  (Pacif ic-17,Ol6,  Atlantic-3 ,993 , 
Gulf -2, 792);  Canada— 1,500;  Belgium— SCO;  Denmark— 800;  Germany --3,250; 
Italy--5CO;  the  Netherlands --5, 985 ;  Norway— 500;  Europe  unspecified— 6,^4 15 ; 
Lebanon — 300;  Colombia- -769;  Venezuela- -1,223 ;  and  South  America  unspecified 
3,100  tons. 
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April  exports  of  coconut  oil  totaled  3,^07  tons  compared  with  5,036 
tons  in  March  and  14,23*4  tons  in  April  1953.    January -April  exports  amounted 
to  16,88*4  tons  against  1*4,172  tons  in  1953.    The  entire  quantity  of  oil 
shipped  through  April  came  to  the  United  States  (Atlantic) . 

On  a  copra  equivalent  "basis,  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  through 
April  totaled  228, 080  tons  or  29  percent  more  than  the  176,69k  tons 
exported  in  the  same  months  of  1953 . 

The  copra  export  price  in  mid -April  was  $167.5°  P§r  short  ton,  c.i.f . 
Pacific,    Local  "buying  prices  in  Manila  were  quoted  at  26.00  to  31.00 
pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($132.09  to  $157. **9  per  long  ton) . 

INDIA  ESTABLISHES  CAST0E 
OIL  EXPORT  QUOTA 

The  Government  of  India  announced  on  May  1*4  that  castor  oil  export 
allotments  for  the  period  ending  July  31,  195**,  "would  "be  authorized  to 
established  shippers  on  the  "basis  of  one -fourth  of  the  shipments  during 
calendar  year  1953 .    Earlier  this  year  the  Government  had  announced  a 
ceiling  of  6,000  long  tons  (6,720  short  tons)  on  exports  of  castor  oil 
for  the  k  months  ending  April  30,  195*4  » 

Export  data  for  the  calendar  year  1953  are  not  yet  available  "but 
during  January -October  1953,  India  exported  ah out  31,000  short  tons  of 
castor  oil. 

LATE    NEW  S—  (Continued  from  Page  U73) 

Imports  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  March  195^ 
amounted  to  3,000  "bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  making  a  total  of  129*000 
hales  for  August -March.    Principal  sources  included  in  the  latter  figure 
are  Mexico  71,000  hales,  Brazil  27,000,  the  Soviet  Union  18,000,  and 
3,000  each  from  Western  Germany,  Paraguay,  and  Peru, 


Cotton  mill  consumption  in  Canada  during  April  195*+  amounted,  to 
25,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight)  as  compared  with  33*000  ha,les 
used  in  March  and  25,000  in  February. 


Under  recent  trade  arrangements  Denmark-  has  contracted  for  a"bout 
5,000  hales  of  Russian  cotton,  advance  samples  of  which  when  analyzed 
in  Denmark  were  reported  to  he  of  satisfactory  quality. 


